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connection it is well to stress the warning given by the authors in the preface, 
that at least three or four days must be spent on each lesson. Would it not 
have been better perhaps to have split the lessons into smaller units adapted 
to a single day's work? The analysis given of the first fourteen lessons indi- 
cates the wealth of material contained in the entire book. Fifty lessons 
will carry the student through all the grammatical knowledge that should be 
included in the first year of high-school and give him a vocabulary rather above 
the average first-year vocabulary in extent. There are two features of the 
book which deserve special mention: the admirable review lessons which 
synthesize the preceding material, and the careful introduction of irregular 
verbs in connection with interesting reading matter. 

The one great drawback to this work is the treatment of pronunciation. 
The statements made are inadequate and unscientific. If followed exactly, 
bad results would be produced. In the treatment of vowels no effort is made 
to tell the exact position of the lips and tongue. In the discussion of conson- 
ants, the statement is made that consonants are pronounced as in English 
or approximately so. This is precisely the worst thing to tell a student who 
must be impressed with the necessity of discarding his usual habits of speech. 
The best way to make a student sensitive to the difference between a French 
and an American "1," for example, is to show him that it is the position of 
the tongue that makes the difference. Such omissions assume a great deal 
of additional instruction on the part of the teacher. The same is true of the 
first lesson, which introduces all of the French vowel sounds except the closed 
"eu." This does no harm if the first lesson has been preceded by a slow initia- 
tion into French sounds; otherwise, it is pedagogically wrong. Consideration 
of these facts leads to the following conclusions: Either the statements in 
regard to pronunciation should be made completely accurate or they should 
be omitted altogether and teachers should be referred for matters of pronun- 
ciation to a manual such as the phonetic manual of Wilkins, Nitze, and Par- 
menter, University of Chicago Press or The Enowles-Favard "Perfect French 
Possible," D. C. Heath & Co. 

A much less important criticism is suggested by the following sentences 
in the English exercises: "What do you put the boy's grammar on?" p. 29. 
"What are the pupils erasing the sentences with?" p. 36. Why the preposi- 
tion at the end of the sentence when it makes equally bad French and Eng- 
lish? Occasionally the English is odd: "To whom does the teacher pronounce 
the words?" p. 33 "How do you say 'on me'?" p. 41. 

On the whole, however, the book deserves high commendation, and it seems 
as if it could not fail to give fine results in the hands of a good teacher. 
University High School, University of Chicago. Ethel Preston. 

Tres Comedias por Jacinto Benavente, edited by John Van Home. 
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Spanish Fables in Verse, edited with introduction and vocabulary 

by Elizabeth C. Ford and J. D. M. Ford. D. C. Heath & Co., 
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El Si de las Ninas por Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, with 
notes, vocabulary and exercises by Percy Bentley Burnet. 
Henry Holt&Co., 1918. i2mo. vi+i7Spp. Price 64 cents. 

Tres Comedias of Benavente edited by Dr. John Van Home of the University 
of Illinois is the first of a series of contemporary Spanish texts projected by 
the-D. C. Heath Co. under the general editorship of Professor Federico de Onis. 
Teachers of Spanish should note in the general introduction to the series 
written by Professor Onis the sentence, "El estudio practico del espafiol, para 
ser verdaderamente practico y eficaz, requerira en el mayor grado posible el 
conocimiento y el uso de las obras puramente literarias." The general editor 
notes also the rather extraordinary fact that most available texts in Spanish 
are works of Spanish writers of the later 19th century and that American 
editors have paid little attention to the very noteworthy new school of Spanish 
writers. 

It has long been a matter of surprise that Benavente should not be repre- 
sented among the Spanish authors for the use of American students. He began 
writing some twenty-five years ago. His plays, running the whole gamut of 
dramatic production from the lightest farce to the depths of modern tragedy, 
are written with a grace, a sureness of taste and a cosmopolitanism that 
make Benavente a writer of infinite charm to the non-Spaniard, who is inclined 
at times to regret that the 19th century Spanish dramatists have not studied 
French drama more closely and profitably. 

Dr. Van Home has chosen for the present text Sin Querer, Los Intereses 
Creados and De PequeHas Causas. All these are perhaps to be classed among 
the lesser works of the author and illustrate his irony in its lighter phases. 
It is to be regretted that a play showing his more serious preoccupations was 
not included in the selection, though these, of course, usually present some diffi- 
culties to an editor who must remember the fact that all of our texts must 
have in view mixed classes in a country that is still Puritanical in its prudish- 
ness. Among the lesser plays, however, the present selection is a most happy 
one. 

Besides the introduction to the series by the general editor, Tres Comedias 
contains two others : one short and in Spanish to be translated by the students, 
the other a critical discussion in English of the works of Benavente. This is a 
careful and well written study of the development of the ideas and method 
of the dramatist, including summaries of the more striking of the serious 
plays. The notes and vocabulary are up to the high standard set by the 
introduction. The book is intended for students who "have had one year of 
Spanish" presumably in college. The notes, chiefly grammatical in character 
and well adapted to broadening the student's knowledge of the facts of the 
language, are correct and clearly expressed. The vocabulary, so far as 
examined, is complete and gives adequate meanings for all special uses and 
idomatic phrases. 

Dr. Van Home is to be congratulated on having produced a competently 
edited text fully up to the best traditions of American scholarship. It is to 
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be hoped that this will not be his only effort in producing satisfactory Spanish 
texts for the use of American students. 

Prom the same publishing house comes Spanish Fables in Verse, edited by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford and his sister, Miss Elizabeth C. Ford. This collec- 
tion contains sixteen fables of Iriarte, eighteen of Samaniego, three of Hartzen- 
busch, ten of the Chilean Daniel Barros Grez, and four of Campoamor, fifty- 
one in all; and is offered as an introduction to Spanish fabulists and also as 
material for memorizing. The slight critical apparatus, which includes a 
brief discussion of writers of fables and of Spanish prosody, and a vocabulary, 
indicates that the editors had primarily in view the second of these two objects. 

Spanish fables in themselves are not of first rate importance as literature 
and those of Iriarte especially, with their morals applicable to the literary 
controversies of the later 18th century, are not of special interest, but the col- 
lection should prove useful to teachers who are coming to see the importance 
and value of memory work. 

El Si de las Ninas, now edited for the third time in a school edition in this 
country, would seem from the number of editions to share with El Capitdn 
Veneno tho honor of being the most widely read text in Spanish. The earlier 
well known editions by Professor Ford and Professors Geddes and Josselyn 
antedate by many years the present popularity of Spanish, and the new editor 
has apparently felt that there was need of an edition better adapted for use 
with younger pupils of less linguistic equipment. He has entered upon his 
task with praiseworthy zeal, providing rather full notes and exercises for oral 
practice, in addition to an introduction and a vocabulary. Abundant use of 
parallel passages shows that he has read widely in the other works of his author. 
In spite, of all this, however, the edition leaves much to be desired. 

The introduction is a mere outline, the kind of an article one would expect 
to find in a note or in a biographical dictionary. The account of the author's 
life is too vague to be of any assistance in placing him in the history of Spanish 
literature, and little or nothing is said of the importance of the play itself. 

The text is "that of the edition of 1806." It differs, nevertheless, in some 
twenty instances from the reading of the Ford text, also of that year, and con- 
forms neither to the Geddes and Josselyn text nor to that of the B. A. E.,*the 
only other one accessible to the reviewer. Still greater discrepancy between the 
Ford text and that of the present edition is to be noted in matters of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. In one instance (p. 38, 1. 16) the insertion of a comma 
falsifies the meaning. A considerable number of errors occur also in accentua- 
tion. In some cases it has been impossible to determine whether the dif- 
ference between the texts are variants or errors in the present edition, 
medrinaques for meriHaques (24:15) seems to be an error, as do also pero for por 
(24:23), yo for y (30:2) and si for si (47:12). Ffor ya (24:21) may be a variant, 
though the latter is the reading of the other texts. 

But it is especially in the notes that the inadequacy of the edition is evident. 
In the case of the proper nouns no helpful information is given. "Alcala, 
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birthplace of Cervantes" (2:1) is an example. The editor seems to avoid 
intentionally the most obviously indicated kind of a note on grammatical 
points, a simple statement. Instead, he gives quotations from the other works 
of Moratin which simply illustrate further, but do not explain, the difficulty. 
At times these illustrations are utterly pointless (Note 3:7). In a number of 
cases the statements are so cryptic or confused as to be difficult to understand. 
(Notes 5:8, 7:10, 8:22, 9:22, 16:10). In other cases the construction is not 
discussed at its first occurrence. The preposition governing a clause, for 
instance, occurs as early as 4:3, the note discussing the construction is on 8:19. 
Similarly, la is found 12:4 and is treated 16:16; el with the infinitive occurs 
on the first page of the text and is discussed 17:25. Again the statement in 
the notes is wrong. Mire listed (7:30) does not represent a change of the pro- 
noun of address. The remark is a kind of aside, similar to our "Well, what do 
you think of that?" A similar failure to understand the change of the pro- 
noun is shown by the notes to 36:2 and 55:22. On the other hand, the editor 
has failed to call attention to the very real and suggestive change in the 
pronoun of address found in Act II sc. 11 and Act III sc. 10. The statement 
(8 :22) that haber de with the infinitive ' 'occurs of tenest after the same verbs" is 
incorrect. Its use independently is more frequent even in the present text. 
It occurs so often and with such different shades of meaning that it would 
have been well worth while to make a serious study of it for the student's 
benefit. The statement that continuar and empezar (10:4) are used, like seguir, 
with the gerund instead of the infinitive, is only partly correct for continuar, 
and utterly incorrect for empezar. Dar en is not the equivalent of empenar 
(18:29). Most curious of all, perhaps, is the fact that the editor of a Spanish 
play should see comic effect in the use of Dios le perdone (14:10) and a similar 
phrase in 32:12 after the mention of the names of persons who have died, and 
that Circuncisidn (13:18) as a name for a nun should suggest "zarzuela farce." 
Serapion (14:14) is a good Spanish name of the highest antiquity and should 
no more suggest "sarampidn" than Henry does "hennery." 

The above remarks are limited largely to the first act and are not exhaustive. 
In view of the number and nature of the defects noted it seemed unnecessary 
to call attention in detail to the errors and inadequacies of the translations, to 
the real difficulties that have been overlooked and to the vocabulary. 

Few plays in Spanish appeal to the student as does El Si de las Ninas. It 
it written, however, in rich, idiomatic language, difficult to translate into close 
accurate English. The editor who attempts to lighten this difficulty for 
younger students should be well equipped in every respect. The editor of the 
new edition has shown most commendable enthusiasm for his work, but the 
reviewer is forced to the conclusion that he has only partly measured up to his 
task. 
Ohio State University Edgar S. Ingraham. 



